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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



II. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



I. A new set of elementary-school arithmetics. — ^The various textbooks in 
arithmetic that are being issued from time to time show a marked tendency to 
comply with the demand for a reorganization of the course of study. Some of 
the more radical texts have met the demand boldly by selecting the subject- 
matter almost entirely from the social and economic life of the community. 
Others, more conservative, have retained much of the traditional organization 
of the subject, but have tried to give it social content by a closer application of 
the principles to the everyday problems of the farm, the household, the indus- 
tries, and the community interests. 

The method of approach to the subject in the two types of texts is equally 
different. The radical texts motivate the work through the child's interest 
in plays, games, construction, dramatization, etc. Each new topic is developed 
through a series of projects, or grouped problems, before the principles involved 
are abstracted and drilled upon. The conservative texts, on the other hand, 
stress first the teaching of the principle and later its multiple application to 
practical business situations. It is a noticeable and encouraging fact that both 
types show a marked tendency to restrict the subject-matter to present-day 
situations. Along with this tendency there is an increased emphasis upon 
greater accuracy and speed in the fundamental processes. Practically every 
recent text examined contains either standardized drills or ample provision for 
frequent reviews of the essentials. 

The Hamilton Standard Arithmetics'^ are representative of the more con- 
servative texts. The first two books of the series aim primarily to give a 
mastery of the four processes with integers and fractions. The third book, 
designed for the seventh and eighth grades, places chief emphasis upon the 
applications of these to business problems. The twelve pages of industrial 
problems in Book III taken from the farm, the household, and the mercantile 
house are among the best in the book. Good problem material is found under 
the following headings: "Stocks and Bonds," " Paying and Collecting Money," 
and "Government Income and Expenditures." Though these latter are 
practical business problems, they present adult situations. The skilful 
teacher will need to supplement them by much detailed descriptive explanation 
of business practices. Simple work in algebra is given in seventeen pages, 

'Hamilton's Standard Arithmetic, Book I, Book II, Book III. New York: 
American Book Co., 1917. 
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introducing the equation in the solution of problems. Thirty-four pages of the 
Appendix are devoted to the greatest common divisor and the least common 
multiple, the metric system, and similar topics recommended for elimination 
by the Committee on Minimum Essentials. 

The first and second books are more formal than the third. The first 
book, for second, third, and fourth grades, is "devoted mainly to the forty-five 
number facts of addition and subtraction and to the elementary treatment of 
the fundamental operations." The second book contains the work for the 
fifth and sixth grades, and includes common fractions, decimals, and "per- 
centage with its simpler applications." Both books have frequent drills and 
tests for accuracy. Many of the problems relate to the common affairs 
of life, such as marketing, traveling, furnishing a house, and keeping simple 
accounts. These are, however, far too few in number. 

The books upon the whole are a distinct improvement over the former 
editions by the same author even though they retain the formal treatment and 
the spiral method characteristic of the earlier books. They contain an abun- 
dance of good problem material, but the formal presentation of it leaves much 
for the teacher to explain, describe, and vitalize. 

K. L. McLaughlin 



2. A source-book for students of the education of the feeble-minded. — ^A 
recently published bibliography of literature on the Binet-Simon scale, 
covering the four years just prior to 1917, contains 457 titles. This total gives 
one a general notion of the extent and intensity of the present interest in the 
study of defectives and retardates. This interest has to a large degree centered 
among the experimentalists and administrators in education. The definite 
diagnostic possibilities' of the Binet scale made a tremendous appeal to Ameri- 
can educators. Binet testers, inspired largely by the work and optimism of 
Dr. Goddard, of the Vineland Training School, sprang up in great numbers all 
over the country. "Nothing else is needed in the great mass of cases than this 
test," said Goddard, referring to the Binet-Simon series. Teachers were led 
to believe that the scale was a marvel of accuracy. In the course of this move- 
ment many thousands of public-school children have been tested by the Binet 
scale, and now we seem quite ready for general summaries and interpretations 
of results. 

The teacher looking for such summaries will find them in the first two 
chapters of Problems ofSubnormalUy, by Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin.' The author 
is a psychological investigator of repute, is pedagogically well informed, and is 
director of the psycho-educational clinic of the St. Louis public-school system. 

Dr. Wallin believes that the fundamental problems relating to feeble- 
mindedness are four in number: (i) diagnosis, (2) treatment, (3) after-care, 
and (4) prevention. Basic for all others is the problem of diagnosis. The 

' Problems of Subnormaliiy. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xv-l-485. 
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range of the book can be gathered from a brief statement of the important 
points covered in the seven chapters: changing attitudes toward the subnormal, 
the standard for diagnosis, organization of work with defectives, the problem 
in its educational and social bearings, epilepsy, state provisions, and a final 
chapter on eugenics. 

In the first and second chapters Dr. Wallin examines critically the results 
of a considerable number of investigations and concludes on the basis of these 
results that feeble-mindedness is not a disease, but a case of arrested mental 
development; its diagnosis should therefore rest with the clinical psychologist 
and not with the medical practitioner; the role of the mere Binet tester 
should be better understood; he is to the clinical psychologist what the 
nurse is to the physician; Goddard's standards for moronity, Binet XI 
and XII, led to the estimate that 2 to 4 per cent of the children attending 
public schools are feeble-minded; the actual figure, however, according to 
the author, is less than i per cent, and the number of feeble-minded in 
reformatories, assignation houses, and penal institutions varies from 10 to 
25 per cent instead of from 50 to 97 per cent, as has been reported; a 
better diagnostic standard, in agreement with Simon, would place the upper 
threshold of feeble-mindedness near the tenth year on the Binet scale; special 
classes should be arranged for the feeble-minded, ungraded classes for the back- 
ward; the school must organize classes for the feeble-minded, because the state 
has not adequate facilities for their training; and that they are worth training 
has been known since the experiments of Itard on the Wild Boy of Aveyon 
about 1800. 

After chapters i and ii, which constitute more than half the book, school 
administrators should read in chapter iii the carefully worked-out plan pro- 
posed for the organization of work with feeble-minded and backward children 
in St. Louis. This plan, in twenty definite statements, constitutes an important 
declaration of principles, one that could be pondered with profit in the estab- 
lishment or readjustment of work with subnormals anywhere. 

Of the four remaining chapters three are modified reprints of addresses. 
The final paper on eugenics is only of indirect concern to teachers. Eugenic 
measures supplement pedagogic ones in the general program of racial improve- 
ment. Eugenics works through the channels of physical heredity, education 
through social heredity. 

The book has an introduction by Superintendent Withers, of the St. Louis 
schools, and contains an excellent bibliography. 

Frederick S. Breed 

3. Teaching pupils to study. — During the last few years a number of books 
have been published which deal with the problem of training pupils how to 
study. For the most part these books have discussed the general principles 
underlying effective study habits. These discussions have stimulated a con- 
siderable amount of interest and co-operative effort on the part of teachers 
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throughout the country. During the winter of 1914-1 5 the teachers of Topeka, 
Kansas, under the leadership of Superintendent H. B. Wilson, made a study in 
this field. During the latter part of 1914-15 and throughout the next year 
some excellent results were secured from the efforts of the teaching staff to 
train the children in right habits of study. These were edited by Superin- 
tendent Wilson and pubUshed in monograph form in the "Course of Study" 
series of the Topeka, Kansas, publications. The immediate object of the 
monograph' was to supply help to the teachers of that city in their efforts to 
train pupils in effective methods of study and work. The monograph received 
favorable mention in the Journal of Education, and the requests for it became 
so numerous that it was published in book form. 

The content of the book is divided into two parts. The first outlines the 
factors in study under the following topics: 

I. Providing Specific Aims 
II. Gathering Data 

III. Supplementing the Thought 

IV. Judging What to Do and the Worth of the Data 
V. Organizing the Data 

VI. Maintaining a Tentative Attitude or Holding Judgment in Suspense 
— ^How Secured 
VII. Reaching a Conclusion 
VIII. Applying the Use of Conclusions 
IX. Memorizing 

X. Preserving Student's Individuality 
XI. Establishing Right Habits of Study 

In connection with the discussion of each of these topics illustrations are 
given showing how progress is secured in the various grades. These illustra- 
tions are suggestive, but should be given in greater detail to be most helpful. 
The second section presents a few detailed reports showing what different 
teachers did in training pupils to study. The results published in this book 
indicate the value of co-operative effort on the part of teachers in solving a 
significant classroom problem. The suggestions which are offered with regard 
to teaching children how to study will prove valuable in the hands of progres- 
sive teachers. The results which are reported do not represent a final solution 
of the problem. 

W. S. Gray 

4. A work^ has appeared giving a systematic account of the progress of 
civilization and comprising eight main and two supplementary volumes. 
Of the main volumes two are devoted to the history of antiquity, three to the 

" Teaching Pupils How to Study. By H. B. Wilson. 

'Progress of Nations. Charles H. Sylvester (Editor-in-chief). An account of 
the progress of civilization prepared with the assistance of eminent educators from 
leading colleges and universities. 10 vols. Chicago and Kansas City: National 
Progress League. 
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history of Europe, and three to the history of America. One of the supple- 
mentary volumes is made up of what is termed a chart course. It contains 
a three years' course of study in outline form based on the eight main volumes. 
Besides the outline of three years of work in history this volume also contains 
a number of graphic charts, source extracts, and illustrations. The other 
supplementary volume is called Graphic History. It is made up of three parts, 
as follows: graphic history, manual of methods, and a supplement. The 
graphic history relates to the United States, an adequate description of which 
would be difficult to give. One must really see the illustrations to appreciate 
them. A mere enumeration of some of the subjects illustrated will give some 
notion of this part of the work: modes of travel, habitations, slavery in the 
United States, the Panama Canal, acquisition of territory, political parties, 
each administration, the Civil War, the Revolutionary War, and each of the 
thirteen colonies. 

The part of this volume devoted to methods.contains 126 pages. The dis- 
cussion relates especially to United States history and was written by Professor 
A. H. Sanford, of La Crosse, Wisconsin. Such topics as purposes in teaching 
history, the use of the textbook, the use of outlines, reviews, the use of supple- 
mentary reading, teaching cause and effect, and many others of a similar nature 
are discussed at some length. This and the foregoing section would be of 
much interest to grammar-grade and junior high school teachers of history. 
Part III or the Supplement of this volume contains material relating to the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson, Mexico since 1867, and the war of the 
nations — all of which give evidence of the up-to-dateness of the entire 
work. 

Regarding the general plan of the eight main volumes on the history of 
antiquity, Europe, and America, it should be said that the account is in narrative 
form, the end sought being to present a narration of events that would be 
interesting and instructive to the general reader. The style is clear and attract- 
ive and the narration is interspersed with interesting anecdotes and descrip- 
tions. The material in each volume has been selected with much care, emphasis 
being given to those movements in the past that have contributed in the largest 
measure to the progress of civilization. Art, literature, and industries receive 
relatively more attention than military campaigns and battles. Since the work 
was reviewed by eminent historians in the various fields treated before it was 
published, its authenticity will not be seriously questioned. 

Among the special features of the work are the illustrations and maps. 
There are in all thirty-two illustrations in color representing the world's great- 
est paintings. Half-tones, etchings, and photographs are scattered liberally 
through the volumes. With the aid of these illustrations the reader will be 
able to reconstruct in his imagination each age as it really was. There are a 
number of colored maps inserted here and there wherever they will be of assist- 
ance to the reader. Besides these there are many etchings containing plans 
of cities, buildings, and battlefields. 
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The work contains other features which one might designate as study or 
pedagogical aids. These consist of suggestions to the reader at the beginning 
of certain chapters, suggestive questions at the end of each chapter, lists of 
authentic works, chronological summaries, and lists of dates to be remembered. 

The subtitle of the work is Practical History of the World. It will require 
but a cursory examination by the reader to see the justification of this sub- 
title. The truth of the matter is that if one should desire a self-directed 
reading-course in the history of the world, one could do nothing better than 
take up each volume in order and follow the direction contained therein. 
Furthermore, if one should desire to pursue a three years' course in the history 
of the world, one would do well to follow the outline given in one of the supple- 
mentary volumes, using the various main volumes to secure the information 
called for in the outline. 

In conclusion the writer sees no reason why the work would not be of much 
value as reference material in regular courses in history. The narration of the 
world's history contained in the eight main volumes is something that history 
students could pursue with profit, for it too frequently occurs that students 
pursue the study of history for two or three years without ever securing a 
cormected narration of the history they have been studying. The writer is 
almost radical enough to say that if the cost did not prohibit such a plan he 
would favor the use of such a series as the present one as a text in high-school 

^•'^°'^- R. M. Tryon 
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State Department of Public Instruction, 1918. Pp. viii-l-329. 
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